THE LIFE OF JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD

Of course an attempt will be made to put all this down
to a successful offensive. The military success has not been
without its effect. Our policy of secret treaties and tall talk
has stifled German democracy and necessitated the continua-
tion of the war. We have been like the Capitalist who first
of all creates poverty and then takes credit for the charities
by which he relieves it. But the German weakness which
caused the retreat was political as well as military.1

And so the last amazing scenes of the great drama
were played out; the empire of the Hohenzollerns
collapsed like a pack of cards, and, while the streets of
London surged with roaring crowds, the curtain stole
tip, though the revellers had as yet no thought for that,
upon the grey dawn of a new age.

MacDonald faced that vast interrogation mark still
the most unpopular man in Britain. He had earned the
bitter opposition, the hatred even, of many of his own
colleagues. But there were few of them who did not, if
reluctantly, respect him, even while they opposed. And
to a large and influential minority of the Labour rank
and file he had become an object of passionate devotion.
Of all the leaders at the Emergency Election Conference
of the Party in November, none was so enthusiastically
received. At a Keir Hardie Memorial Demonstration
of the I.L.P., in Edinburgh in September, he had been
noticed in the body of the hall, and the audience had
interrupted the proceedings to shout for him; and when
he mounted the platform, there had been a wild outburst
of enthusiasm. But these, after all, were gatherings of the
Party, and what lingers in the memory as most symboli-
cal perhaps of all his strange war-time experiences is
.the notorious "battle" of Plumstead Common, on
August 3ist, 1918. Before the meeting began there is
said to have been a man in Beresford Square, Woolwich,

i Forward, October 36, 1918.